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CHAPTER XXI. 
MAKING UP TIME. 


T seemed to me, if the locomotive ran over 


that child, that I could not have the auda-: 


city to live another day, though it would not 
be my fault. It was so awful, so horrible, that 
I prayed to be saved from the catastrophe. I 
did not feel as though I could ever hold up my 
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head again if that innocent little child was sac- 
rificed. It would be better that the Lake Shore 
Railroad should be sunk at the bottom of the 
lake than that a single precious life should be 
lost. 

My blood ran cold through my veins as I 
gazed at the little child, who seemed to be par- 
alyzed with astonishment as the iron monster 
swept towards her. It was a little girl, not 
more than four or five years old. The womag 
who ran shrieking towards the track was doubt- 
less her mother. What a moment of agony it 
was to her! My heart bled for her, and the tri- 
umph of the Lightning Express sank into insig- 
nificance as I contemplated the thrilling scene. 
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As the engine came nearer to the little girl, 
my hopes rose higher, for our speed was effec- 
tually checked by the efforts we had made. 
Tom Walton was on the cow-catcher, and I 
knew that he would do the right thing at the 
righttime. The child showed no disposition 
to move; indeed, I think she had no power to 
do so, even if she comprehended the nature of 
her peril. As we came near enough, I saw her 
eyes set in a kind of fixed stare, which indi- 
cated astonishment rather than fear. 

‘¢ Jam down the brakes, Lewis!” I called to 
the fireman, as I labored to check the speed of 
the engine; and I must do him the justice to 
say that he was not at all backward in obeying 
my order, though I doubt whether he would 
have been equally zealous if it had been I, in- 
stead of the child, who was on the track. 

The speed of the train was checked, but it 
was not stopped; and so far as the life of the 
child was concerned, we might as well have 
been going at the rate of forty as five miles 
an hour, for the slightest blow of the cow- 
catcher would have killed her. All this tran- 
spired within a few seconds. Hardly an instant 
elapsed after the steam was shut off, and the 
brakes put on, before I was trying to back the 
engine. The sparks flew under the drive- 


wheels, but still the iron mass swept on to- 
wards the child, whose instants appeared to be 


numbered. It seemed to me that I stopped 
breathing as the little child disappeared. be- 
hind the forward part of the locomotive. I 
expected to hear a shriek — to be conscious that 
the child was a gory, mangled, and shapeless 
mass beneath. 

Almost at the same moment, Tom Walton 
straightened up, holding the child in one arm. 
The engine had almost stopped, and was still 
groaning and struggling under my ineffectual 
labors to bring it to a complete stand. My 
heart leaped the instant I saw the child in the 
arms of my friend. My blood, rolled back by 
the fearful suspense, seemed to be bursting 
through my veins, and I was disposed to shout 
for joy. ' 

‘*She is safe!” cried Tom, at the top of his 
voice, as he leaped from the engine upon the 
ground, and placed the little girl in the arms 
of her mother. 

I saw the horror-stricken parent press the 
little one to her bosom. I heard the sob of 
convulsive agony which attended the tremen- 
dous reaction. It was like passing from death 
to life for her, and I felt that I could almost 
understand even a mother’s emotion. 

“Thank God! ‘Thank God!” I cried; and 
they were not idle words that I uttered, for it 
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seemed to me that the Good Father had inter. 
posed to save me from what I should have re. 
membered with horror all the rest of my life, 

I could not but regard it as an interposition 
of Providence in my favor, rather than the 
child’s; but in the mother’s favor rather than 
that of either of us, for she would have been 
the greatest sufferer. I am sure this incident 
had a powerful influence upon me, not for the 
moment, or the day only, but for all the rest 
of my life. It has kept my eyes open when! 
was disposed to close them; it has decided the 
question of running a risk when nothing else 
seemed to restrain me; it taught me to regard 
human life as too sacred to be trifled with. 

I saw the fond mother clasp her child, and 
with the reaction came the thought that I was 
running the Lightning Express train ; that the 
reputation of. Middleport depended upon the 
time I should make. 

‘Jump on, Tom!” I called to my friend, as 
he paused for a moment to gaze at the mother 
and her rescued child. 

‘¢ That was a narrow squeak!” said he; and 
the whole face of the generous fellow expanded 
into one smile of satisfaction. 

‘It was, indeed, Tom,” I replied, as I let on 
the steam, and whistled to take off the brakes. 
“It was a merciful providence that you were 
on the engine with me. If you had not been, 
the child would have been dead at this instant.” 

“Tam glad I was here then. I think that 
woman will keep her child in the house after 
this,” replied he. 

I crowded on the steam again, and once 
more the train flew like the wind along the 
lake shore. All the time I was thinking of 
that little child; of the anguish that would 
have filled that cottage by the lake, at this 
moment, if Tom Walton had not happened to 
be on the engine with me. I could have done 
no more than I did do, and though the train 
was on the very point of stopping, there was 
still*momentum enough left in it to have 
crushed the little one to death. I was grate- 
ful to God as I had never been before for 
sparing me from such a calamity. 

In the exhilaration of the moment I urged 
forward the locomotive till I saw the steamer 
which was waiting to convey the passengers 
across the river. I looked at my gold watch, 
thought of Grace Toppleton, as I always did 
when I glanced at its face, and almost forgot 
why I had taken it from my pocket in thinking 
of the expression of her beautiful face when 
I should .relate to her the thrilling incident 
which had just occurred. I was on time; I 
was ahead of time, for I had driven the engine 
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ata furious speed. But I had worked carefully ; 
I had favored it on the curves, and I felt as safe 
myself as if I had been in my father’s house. 

The brakes were put on, and the train 
stopped at the rude pier which had been built 
for the steamer. Major Toppleton had care- 
fully instructed Captain Underwood, and the 
boat was ready to start on the instant. Hardly 
had the cars stopped before the deck hands 
began to load the baggage on the trucks. 
Everybody worked as if the salvation of the 
nation depended upon his individual exertions, 
and I am afraid that some of the passengers 
had occasion to weep as they saw the rude 
manner in which their baggage was tossed 
about. I do not think it would have taken a 
moment longer for the men to handle the 
trunks respectfully — for this seems to me to 
be The proper word, since the feelings of the 
traveller are so largely centred in his luggage. 

Major Toppleton stood on the platform, and 
drove up the men. He did not seem to care 
whose trunk was smashed if he only succeeded 
in carrying out his own plans. He had allowed 
just one hour for the transportation of the 
passengers from Middleport to the station in 
Ucayga, and I think he would cheerfully have 
given ten thousand dollars rather than fail in 
the enterprise. 

Tommy stood on the platform near his fa- 
ther; but there was no expression of satisfac- 
tion on his face. He had labored to defeat the 
enterprise in order to overwhelm me. It was 
disaster to him, and I am inclined to think he 
was still holding in lively remembrance the 
disobedience of which I had been guilty three 
months before. ; 

The trucks, piled high with trunks and va- 
lises, were wheeled on the forward deck of the 
Middleport, from which they could be rolled 
to the baggage car on the other side when 
the train arrived. The boat started. The long 
experience of Captain Underwood enabled him 
to clear or make a landing in the shortdt pos- 
sible time. But fifteen minutes had been al- 
lowed for getting the passengers over, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the trucks on the 
platform upon the other side of the river full 
five minutes before the train was due. My 
anxiety had come to an end. I looked upon 
the Lightning Express as a glorious triumph, 
and, in contrast with it, I could not help think- 
ing how cheap and mean we sMould have felt 
if the train had rushed off before the passen- 
gers arrived. The failure would have been 
charged upon me, and I am afraid I could not 
have saved myself by exposing the conspiracy 
which had been instigated by Tommy. 
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The trains from the east and from the west, 
which passed each other at Ucayga, were 
both on time, as they generally were. I saw 
the truck unloaded, then loaded again with 
the baggage of the passengers who were going 
up the lake, and in a few moments the Middle- 
port was crossing the river. The train was to 
leave at quarter past ten, but the promptness 
of the steamer’s people allowed me five min- 
utes of grace. Lewis had left the engine, when 
he knew that it was his duty to ‘oil up,” and I 
was performing this work myself, when Major 
Toppleton came up, his face beaming with 
smiles. My fireman was talking with Tommy 
on the platform. 

“ Well, Wolf, this works to a charm,” said the 
magnate, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 

‘“* Yes, sir; we came through on time, after 
all,” I replied, as I.poured the oil on one of 
the piston rods. 

‘‘T heard there was a child on the track this 
side of the Springs.” 

“Yes, sir; Tom Walton, who was on the 
engine with me, went out on the cow-catcher 
and saved it. I think we should have lost 
the trip if Tom had not been with me,” I con- 
tinued, fully explaining the exciting incident. 

“*Tom is a good fellow, ahd he always has 
his head near the ends of his fingers,” an- 
swered the major. 

I wanted to tell him that Tommy and my 
fireman had done what they could to defeat 
the great enterprise; but I concluded that it 
would be useless to do so, for the son was the. 
master. I had made a good impression in 
Tom Walton’s favor, and I reserved my next 
step till a more convenient season. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW FIREMAN. 


“ LL aboard!” shouted our bustling con- 

ductor, who was a very gentlemanly 
young man, and had had considerable expe- 
rience in this capacity. 

He wore a gold badge on the lapel of his 
coat, wrought in the shape of a train of cars, 
on which was inscribed the word ‘* Conductor,” 
in such curious old English text that no one 
who did not know what it was could read it. 
He alleged that the jewel had been presented 
to him by a host of admiring passengers; but 
those who knew him best declared that he had 
spent a whole month’s salary in its purchase. 
It was a very pretty thing, and, wherever he 
got it, he was certainly polite enough to have 
merited it. 
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The gentleman with the gold jewel bowed 
and gracefully made the signal to me; and, 
after glancing at the reversing handle, I 
grasped the throttle valve, ready to start. At 
this moment Lewis sprang upon the foot- 
board. I had attended to the fire myself, and 
was thoroughly disgusted with the conduct of 
my fireman. 

** Stop!” shouted Tommy, imperiously. 

It was the president of the road who spoke, 
and I was obliged to obey. 

‘It is against the rules of the road for any 
one to ride on the engine,” continued the little 
magnate. 

**T never heard of any such rule before, Mr. 
President, or I should not have disregarded it,” 
I replied, as gently as I could, though I know 
my face flushed with indignation. 

‘**T make the rule now, then,” added Tommy. 

“Tom is only going to Grass Springs with 
me,” I ventured to suggest. 

“He shall not ride on the engine. Con- 
ductor, you will collect his fare,” replied Tom- 
my, glancing at the gentlemanly person with 
the gold jewel. 

“Wolf, I haven’t a red cent in my trousers 
pocket; but I suppose I can walk to the 
Springs,” said my friend, who knew how vain 
it would be to appeal against the orders of the 
magnificent little president. 

I slipped half a dollar into his hand, and he 
jumped down. 

‘*Have you the money to pay your fare?” 
demanded the gentlemanly conductor, for he 
was ready enough to “‘ spoony” to the presi- 
dent. 

“T have,” answered Tom, with dignity, as 
he stepped into the forward car. 

It was a gratuitous insult to me, and Lewis 
Holgate chuckled with delight. I bit my Kips 
with vexation; but I said nothing — it was of 
no use to say anything. Even Major Topple- 
ton himself would not have dared to dispute 
the fiat of his son. 

* All right!” cried the conductor; and I 
started the train, a minute behind time. 

I was vexed and unhappy. I felt like a free 
man reduced to slavery. I had lost Tommy’s 
favor, and I was ndbody, though everybody 
else praised me. I felt that I had done my 
duty to the road, and to Middleport in general. 
I had worked hard at electioneering to keep 
Tommy in his position as president. I had 
supported him to the best of my ability; but 
he insulted me without remorse. I could not 
help thinking that it was stupid and servile in 
me to stand it; and I did not think I could en- 
dure another snubbing without resenting it. I 
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felt weak and ashamed c* myself, especially as 
Colonel Wimpleton was still anxious to have 
me go in the new steamer. 

I ran into Grass Springs on time, and Tom 
left the train, though not without Saying a 
parting word to me. I wanted him to “ fire” 
with me, and I had a plan in my mind to bring 
it about; but while the president of the road 
was bottling up his spite against me, I could 
hardly hope to gain my point. 

The steamer for Hitaca was advertised to 
leave Middleport at eleven o'clock, and at the 
appointed hour I had the passengers on the 
wharf. Within a few moments of the time, 
the boat was off, and those who were bound 
to Centreport made the passage in an hour 
and a quarter from Ucayga, which was three 
quarters of an hour less than they had ever 
accomplished it before. Major ToppletorMvas 
more delighted than ever, and, though it was 
against the rules of the road for any one to 
ride on the engine, he jumped upon the foot- 
board as lively as though he had been a boy. 
I ran up to the engine-house. 

** It works splendidly, Wolf!” said the great 
man, rubbing his hands. 

“Tt has come out right this time; but I think 
it is making rather close calculations,” I re- 
plied, as we walked out of the building. 

‘* What do you mean, Wolf?” he asked, anx- 
iously, as though he feared there was still room 
for the great enterprise to fail, as indeed there 
was if Lewis Holgate continued on the engine 
with me. 

‘* We have hardly five minutes to spare now, 
and the slightest accident might cause us to 
miss our connections.” 

** But with me the battle is to make the time 
to Ucayga inside of an hour. If it is more 
than an hour, it will sound bad, and we might 
just as well be an hour and a half as an hour 
and a quarter. I thought it was done hand- 
somely this trip.” 

“ Parhaps it was, sir; but I was five minutes 
behind time when we reached Spangleport, 
and if I had not run at the rate of a mile ina 
minute and a half we should have missed the 
trains. Then the child on the track threw me 
back two minutes more, and compelled me to 
run the engine at its highest speed. The iron 
on the track is not heavy enough for such 
high rates.” 

“But why were you five minutes late at 
Spangleport?” asked the major. 

Should I tell him why? It might endanger 
my place to bring a charge against Tommy; 
but I felt myself independent enough to do s0. 

‘“* My fireman did not do his duty. I have 
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been obliged to run the engine and fire too,” 
| replied, explaining all that Lewis had done. 

“What, Holgate! “Discharge him then, at 
once,” said the great man, impatiently. 

“Tam afraid that will not be so easy a mat- 
ter,” I added, with a smile. 

“J think it will.” 

«“ Lewis does not act altogether on his own 
account, though he wants my place.” 

“Turn him off. Don’t let him run another 
trip.” 

“I am sorry to say, sir, that Tommy is at 
the bottom of the mischief.” 

“Tommy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I told him that Tommy had been working 
against me since the affair at the Horse Shoe; 
that he was trying to undermine me. The 
major was incredulous. Tommy was obsti- 
nate, he knew, but the president would not do 
anything to injure the Lake Shore Railroad. 
He was willing to believe that Lewis Holgate 
wished to get me out of my place, but not that 
his son was a party to the conspiracy. 

“Lewis left the engine while we were wait- 
ing for the boat at Ucayga, and I should not 
have had steam enough to start the train if I 
had ngt shovelled in the coal myself. He did 
noteven oil up, as he should have done, and 
as I told him to do,” I continued. 

“Discharge him, then.” 

“But all this time he was talking with Tom- 
my; and you may be sure that your son will 
not permit him to be discharged.” 

Major Toppleton bit his lips. He was begin- 
ning to comprehend the situation. He was 
actually afraid to carry his purpose into execu- 
tion now, and, as I expected he would when the 
pinch came, he changed the subject of conver- 
sation, and said no more about getting rid of 
Lewis Holgate. 

“I think, if we could save the two stops at 
Spangleport and Grass Springs, I could make 
the time without difficulty, even if we lost a 
few moments on the way,” I suggested, as the 
entering wedge of the plan I had formed. 

“But we can’t neglect those two places. 
The people would tear up the rails if we failed 
to accommodate them.” 

“We will not neglect them. I suggest that 
you run the dummy half an hour before the 
Lightning Express for way passengers.” 

lexplained fully my plan, and he was will- 
ing to adopt it, especially when I added that 
Lewis Holgate could handle the dummy very 
well indeed. He understood me then, and I 


angie I could see a smile of relief on his 
face. . 





** But you must have a fireman,” he added. 

“Yes, sir; and I would like to have Tom 
Walton. He is a faithful fellow, and learns 
quick.” 

“Engage him then at once. Who is the 
superintendent now?” 

‘* Wetherstane, sir.” 

He knew very well who the superintendent 
was, and knew also that he was one of the 
president’s most bitter opponents. Wether- 
stane would discharge any one whom Tommy 
did like, or hire any one whom he did not like, 
without any scruples, &nd enjoy the operation. 
When the session of the Institute closed, the 
superintendent was waited upon by the major. 
I do not know what passed betwéen them; but 
the next day posters in all the places on the 
line announced the new arrangement. Tom 
Walton was engaged. 

In the afternoon I ran the Lightning Express 
through the second time. Tommy was not on 
the engine this time, and by closely watching 
my fireman, I compelled him to do his duty; 
but without this care on my part, we should 
have failed in our connections. The next day, 
the last that Lewis was to run with me, for the 
new arrangement was to take effect on Wednes- 
day morning, I found that the tender tanks 
were empty just as the engine was to move 
down to the station for the train. They had 
been filled an hour before, and I was satisfied 
this was another trick to bring me into dis- 
grace. If I had not discqvered the fact in 
season to correct the mischief, the trip would 
have been lost, to say nothing of a worse 
calamity, if anything could be worse in the 
estimation of the major. 

The pit under the track where the engine 
stood was half filled with water, and it was 
evide&t enough to me that my rascally fireman 
had uncoupled the connecting hose while I was 
at dinner, and emptied the tanks in this man- 
ner. I was provoked, and disposed to pitch 
into the rascal. But this was his last chance, 
I thought, and I concluded: to hold my peace. 
The scoundrel had probably drawn off more 
of the water than he intended, or I might not 
have discovered the condition of the tender in 
season to fill it. But the train started on time, 
and I was fortunate enough to make the con- 
nection at Ucayga. 

I had Tom Walton’s appointment in my 
pocket, and when we stopped at the Springs I 
gave it to him, telling him to be at Middleport 
the next morning. This sharp movement had 
been prudently kept from the president, and I 
hoped, as he would be in school when the train 
started, that he would not ascertain what had 
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been done until my friend had made one or 
two trips» 

The next morning, at half past eight, Lewis 
Holgate started the dummy for Ucayga. He 
was very curious to know what I was going to 
do for a fireman; but I kept Tom in the shade 
till he was on the way to the foot of the lake. 
There was to be an awful row soon; but I was 
willing to postpone it as long as possible. My 
friend was faithful and intelligent, and before 
the train reached Ucayga, he comprehended 
his duties. I made my time without hurrying 
on this occasion. ° 

In the afternoon, just as the Lightning Ex- 
press was to start on her second trip, Tommy 
rushed up to the engine, looking as furious as 

salunatic. At Ucayga, where the dummy wait- 
ed till the express train had started, Lewis Hol- 
gate discovered who his successor was. That 
Tom was a friend of mine was enough to bring 
down upon him the wrath of the president. 
With such an assistant, I was not likely to 
permit the Lightning Express to be a failure. 

‘What are you doing on that engine?” de- 
manded Tommy. 

“T fire on this engine now,” replied Tom 
Walton, good-naturedly. 

**No, you don’t! not while I am president 
of the Lake Shore Railroad. Get off, and 
clear out!” 


“If he leaves, I do,” I interposed, quietly; 
but my blood was up. 

Tommy looked gt me, and ground his teeth 
with rage. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


KIT CONWAY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


a HERE!” said Kit, opening the door, 

and marching straight up to his moth- 
er, who was sitting before a cheerful log fire. 
‘«There, I feel as proud as a king!” 

She turned him round and looked at him —a 
bright, rosy-cheeked boy; a healthy, happy 
fellow, dressed in a new suit from top to toe, 
overcoat and all. And his mother couldn’t 
resist giving him a hug and a half dozen kisses, 
for she felt very proud of him. 

“‘They’re all paid for, and ten dollars over,” 
he said, in a delighted tone. 

“O, Kit, you’re such a good boy! Whata 
treasure you are!” And Mrs. Conway’s eyes 
filled with tears as well as smiles. ‘‘ Now you 
shall have all the rest to spend as you like— 
buy books or anything.” 


Kit began to pull off his coat. Now his real 
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name wasn’t Kit at all, but Christopher; ang 
sometimes the school-boys called him Christo. 
pher Columbus, for short; but generally he was 
known as Kit. He had been named after an 
uncle, his father’s eldest brother. Some time 
before this Christopher Conway had met with 
a great disappointment. The lady whom he 
had expected to marry jilted him, and ran 
away with a richer lover; and the poor fellow 
felt very sore and moody about it. When 
Robert Conway's little boy was born, he said 
to his wife, — 

‘We'll cal] him after my brother; it may 
help cheer him up a bit to have a namesake, 
And who knows but he will leave him all his 
fortune!” 

There was a merry twinkle in Robert's eye, 
for he was well aware that Christopher had not 
more than five hundred dollars in the world. 

But even little Kit couldn’t mend the wound- 
ed heart with his baby smiles; and, growing 
queerer and queerer, one day Kit Conway 
started off on a journey, and no one ever 
heard of him afterwards. Robert Conway 
died; and so Kit and his mother lived alone. 
They owned their little cottage and garden, 
but sometimes it was rather tough work to get 
along. Kit had been working through vaca- 
tion and out of school hours, and earned the 
clothes he had worn home in such triumph. 

He pulled off his coat, as I have said, and 
made his mother look at all the pockets, and 
the sleeves lined with red; then his jacket 
and his trousers had to undergo inspection. 
Neither must his new hat be overlooked. 

‘¢ There’s some style to that,” he said, push- 
ing it jauntily on one side, and taking a turn 
or two across the room. Then he held it be- 
fore the fire, examined it inside and out, and 
made his mother look at the lining of purple 
silk. 

She was as proud of him as he was of the 
clothes. But presently he put on his others, 
went for water and wood, and sat down to his 
supper. 

“‘ Mother,” he said, presently, “I know how 
I would like to spend the rest of my money.” 

*‘ Well, Kit?” Her face was all interest. A 
sweet, motherly-looking woman, with a won- 
derfully pleasant voice and smile. 

“I'd like to have a birthday party. In two 
weeks I shall be fourteen.” 

‘“*A — birthday — party!” 

It rather surprised her, you see. 

“Yes; alittle supper party. I'd like to ask 
Tom and Ellen Clyde, Johnny Roy, and little 
Mary Saunders. And if we could have roast 
chicken and cranberry sauce, and a plum pud- 
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ding, and some nuts, and apples, and oranges 
I saw some real splendid 
Wouldn’t ten dollars buy 


in the evening! 
Havanas to-night. 
it all?” 

There was something in it that touched Mrs. 
Conway’s heart. These children that Kit had 
enumerated were quite poor, and not likely to 
be asked out to parties. She could not bear to 
refuse her bright, winsome boy. 

“ Are you quite sure that you will be satis- 
fied when the money is gone ?” she asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes. I’d like to have a real good, jolly 
time. Tom knows such lots of capital songs, 
and we could have some games, and then the 
nice dinner — ” 

Kit’s eyes turned towards the fire dreamily. 
Already he saw a vision of the crisp brown 
chicken, the rich wine-colored cranberry sauce, 
the golden oranges, the luscious apples, and the 
delightful, fresh hickory nuts. Yes, the party 
it must be. 

“Well,” his mother replied, ** you can do 
just as you like about it.” 

Kit gave her a rapturous hug, and wiped all 
the tea dishes. Then he made out a list of the 
articles he wanted, and found he could buy 
them all; and I don’t believe there was a hap- 
pier boy in the world than Kit. 

The next afternoon, as he was running along 
home, he saw a group of children gathered 
around the door, viewing something very ear- 
nestly. There lay a man with a face as white 
as a ghost, and as still as if he were dead. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a person who 
was walking past. 

“T guess this poor old man has fallen here 
on the ice. Is he dead? O,I hope not!” And 
Kit’s warm heart was moved. 

As they tried to pick him up, he groaned. 
One leg appeared quite helpless. 

“Where can we take him?” asked the man. 

Mrs. Conway, hearing the commotion, had 
come to the door. And some way the poor 
fellow was brought in, laid on the settee, and 
Dr. Brown summoned. 

“A bad fall, sure enough. Why, his leg is 
broken, his arm and shoulder bruised, and — 
you had better send him to the almshouse. 
Have you any friends, man? Speak up.” 

“No,” was the slow, faint answer. 

“T'll set his leg and bandage it, and drop in 
to-morrow; then we’ll conclude what had bet- 
ter be done with him.” And the doctor went 
to work. 

The old man was carried to the bedroom. 
He looked so forlorn and pitiful that Kit felt 
very sorry for him; and when he thought of 
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the almshouse he shivered. It was such a 
comfortless place! 

That night, as Kit sat in his chimney cor- 
ner, he said, — 

‘Do you think he’s very poor, mother?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Conway. ‘ His clothes 
are patched, and of the very plainest kind. 
The doctor felt in his pocket, and only found a 
dollar or two.” 

“But it's so hard to go to the poorhouse!” 
and Kit sighed. 

“Yes. There’s a look about him, Kit—” 
and Mrs. Conway made a long pause. 

‘““What? Like whom?” And Kit opened 
his great gray eyes. 

“Tt’s foolish in me, I suppose, for he told 
the doctor that his name was Smith; but some- 
how, there’s a look in his face that recalled 
your uncle Christopher. It almost startled 
me.” 

** But it isn’t,” said Kit. 

“No, I suppose not. When I asked him 
if he was going to friends, he said he was a 
stranger in these parts, and he didn’t know 
as he had a friend in the world; poor people 
were not apt to have many. But he gave such 
a wistful sort of look around the room, as if 
he didn’t want to leave it!” 

‘*No wonder,” said Kit. ‘It always seems 
to me the brightest, cleanest, and cheeriest 
place — not handsome, like a rich person’s 
house, to be sure;” and Kit nodded reflec- 
tively to the fire; ‘‘ but we’re very happy in 
it. Strange you should have thought of uncle 
Christopher, though.” 

“O, I often think of him, wondering if he is 
dead, and if any one was kind to him. Almost 
the last thing your father said was, ‘If poor 
Kit ever comes back, be kind to him, Mary.’” 

There was a silence, and Kit Conway looked 
in the fire for a long while. Out of those 
charred logs, and coals, and dancing flames, he 
made the table for his birthday party, and saw 
all the delicacies arranged in the most tempt- 
ing style. And then, by contrast, he saw a room 
in the poorhouse, and this old man lying on 
an untidy bed, with no one to wait upon him, 
or care about him; for the people who were 
sent there didn’t usually take much interest in 
each other. And somehow Kit's heart ached. 

‘¢ Mother,” he said, presently, “ we could 
keep him.” 

“Yes, Kit,” quite slow and soberly. 

“And if I didn’t have any party — there 
would be ten dollars —” 

“QO, Kit!” 

A sound in his mother’s voice brought the 
tears to Kit’s eyes. 
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** Yes,” he said, “let’s do it. 
that to help, and some other time we’ll have a 
Kittle supper. ‘‘ That’s almost like a present,” 
— that meaning the money, of course, — “ for 
I thought it would take all to pay for my 
clothes.” 

Although they had been talking very low, 
the poor fellow in the other room had heard 
every word, and some great tears dropped 
on the pillow. I believe he called himself 
an old villain, but it was so softly done that 
it did not disturb anybody. 

Dr. Brown came the next day. He had been 
to the almshouse, and found that full; grum- 
bled about its being so small, and didn’t see 
but Mrs. Conway would have to keep him for 
a few days. 

**T’ve about concluded to. Kit and I felt so 
sorry for him!” Mrs. Conway said. 

**You’re bringing Kit up to be a fool!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, gruffly. ‘‘ He takes up the 
case of every starved cat and every miserable 
dog in the neighborhood.” 

** Kit’s a good boy,” his mother replied, 
stoutly. 

Dr. Brown made a few calls in the neighbor- 
hood, and stated the case to several charitably 
disposed persons, who promised to assist Mrs. 
Conway. So it was decided that the stranger 
should remain. 


Of course Kit had several spells of violent 
longing for his party, and one day he bought 
some oranges, to see if they tasted as good as 
they looked. They were delicious. Mr. Smith 
found some pieces, nicely quartered, on the 
table at the head of his bed, and ate them 
with evident relish. He wasn’t much trouble, 


and said very little. Kit helped wait upon 
him; and, with what the neighbors sent in, 
they found they were likely to get along very 
well; and Mr. Smith mended quite rapidly. 

** But I couldn’t have the party anyhow,” 
Kit said; ‘‘ we should make too much noise.” 
And so he went about all his tasks like a brave 
boy, although a good deal disappointed. 

One morning, as Mrs. Conway was putting 
the room in order, she kept looking at the in- 
valid. What was there so familiar about his 
face? He was younger than she had at first 
supposed — and that forehead with the straight 
brows above the deep-set eyes; then Mr. Smith 
opened them suddenly, and Mrs. Conway col- 
ored, as if she had been caught in some crime. 
His pale face flushed also. Then he held out 
his hand timidly, and said, — 

‘You don’t know me, Mary?” 

Ske gave a little cry. 

‘Why, Christopher! I thought —I_ won- 


I'll give you | 
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dered why I should feel so about you. [| 
didn’t suppose — you’ve changed, and yet your 
face was wonderfully familiar; ” and after that 
incoherence, Mrs. Conway sat down and had 
a good cry. 

**You’ve been very kind to a poor fellow, 
Mary.” 

**Q, don’t mention it! I’m so glad that it is 
really you. Rob used to talk of you in his 
last illness, and hope that you would come 
back some time. We haven’t much, but you 
are welcome to share it, Christopher. Kit will 
be so delighted!” 

‘Mary, I don’t deserve a bit of it. I’ve acted 
like a brute, making you all this trouble; for 
I’m not poor. I’ve made a good deal of money, 
one way and another; but one gets sharp and 
suspicious after one is knocked about pretty 
roughly. I heard Robert was dead; but I 
thought I'd come as a poor, unfortunate fel- 
low, and so I put on these patched clothes. If 
you treated me pretty well for the sake of old 
times, I meant to be kind to you and your boy; 
but if you thought me a trouble and a burden, 
I resolved I’d go off again without saying a 
word. It was mean and selfish, I know; and 
just out there I had to slip on the ice and 
break my leg, and give you all this extra care. 
You’ve been so good! I heard you and Kit 
talking that first night. Mary, you and he 
will never want for anything again. He shall 
have a birthday party every year of his life. 
There’s some honor, and nobleness, and gen- 
erosity left in the world. I'll never doubt 
again.” 

They talked nearly all day, and at night they 
told Kit, though they did not mention the fact 
of the money. But Kit danced around, and 
whistled Pat Malloy, and any ane would have 
thought his uncle was a king by the fuss he 
made. 

But uncle Christopher planned for the party, 
and they hada great time managing so that 
Kit shouldn’t suspect. They had to get Dr. 
Brown to send him of an errand that after- 
noon. It was a wintry December day, and 
Kit’s mother said, ‘“‘I’d dress up in my best 
clothes and overcoat,” which quite delighted 
the boy. Then she went out and invited the 
children, explaining why the notice was s0 
short, and by half past five they were there, 
and the table beautifully arranged. Tom, and 
Ellen, and Johnny, and Mary were just as full 
as they could be, and kept laughing all the time. 

Kit opened the door and bounced in, cold as 
a north-east snow-drift. There was a great 
turkey, a dish of cranberry sauce, mealy, golden 
sweet potatoes, a pyramid of white ones, and 
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everything for a feast, I assure you. But Kit’s 
face was the finest picture of all. 

‘‘ Why, I guess I’ve stumbled into the wrong 
place!” and there was a little tremble in his 
tones. 

At that the children gave a shout, and Kit 
laughed till he cried, and had to be told all the 
particulars, which the others enjoyed immense- 
ly. Such atime as they had was good to be- 
hold. Uncle Christopher insisted upon having 
the door open, and said’ the noise didn’t hurt 
him a bit. Indeed, he was as much pleased as 
anybody. 

You may imagine that the rest of Kit’s life 
was very happy and prosperous, and I think 
he deserved it. Uncle Christopher honestly 
believed that there never had been quite such 
a fine little fellow. 


OUR PIOTURE GALLERY. — XI. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


R. NAST gives us, as the full-page en- 
4+" sraving for this month, one of his most 
pleasing illustrations of national subjeets, for 
certainly nothing can be nearer to the heart 
of an American than the name and fame of 
George Washington. The birthday of the 
Father of his Country, now just passed, has 
become a national holiday ;, and as the years 
roll on, and the country becomes more and 
more wealthy, powerful, and influential, the 


day will be hallowed and commemorated with; 


as much earnestness as the Fourth of July. 

The picture tells its own story. The sword 
and the laurels are gracefully blended under 
the portrait, while the scenes ,represented 
around it are as familiar as household words, 
even to the youngest of our readers. The 
“Birthplace” shows the rude dwelling in 
which he first saw the light of day. It is not 
a palace, not a mansion; and the uncouth 
structure repeats the standing lesson of Amer- 
ican experience, that the humblest born may 
rise to the highest positions. The tomb, 
loaded with the February. snows on his natal 
day, seems to be speaking to us of the end 
even of the greatest of earth. 

We hope our readers will study the picture, 
and familiarize themselves with its historical 
allusions; but, more than this, that they will 
learn the instructive moral lesson which the 
life of Washington teaches, and endeavor to 
imitate his illustrious example. 


—— Potirenrss costs nothing, and is a 
great ornament. 


‘and ‘his native village. 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


VII. 
(OONCLUDED.) 


HARRY no longer pined for excitement. 
One day Ramsing and he had wandered 
a considerable distance from the village in 
search of a particular kind of palm-leaf used 
by the natives in the manufacture of fans. 
Suddenly they found themselves surrounded 
by a band of wild-looking men, whose appear- 
ance was entirely unfamiliar to Harry. From 
Ramsing’s look of despair and terror he saw 
that they were in peril; and when, a moment 
later, the poor boy whispered to him that 
these were men sent out by the fierce tribe of 
Khonds to capture’ victims for their sacrifices, 
his heart also quailed. at the danger. It was 
no use to struggle or rebel; the kidnappers 
were too numerous for them; and with a 
terror greater than he ‘had ever experienced 
before, Harry found himself a second time a 
prisoner. Such were the feelings of the two 
boys, that for a long time they remained per- 
fectly silent. Their captors had placed them 
on two of their horses, and were hurrying 
forward with great rapidity. Ramsing, who 
knew better than Harry the disposition and 
location of the tribe into whose cruel hands 
they had fallen, thought despairingly of the 
long and dangerous journey before them, and 
his heart grew heavier and heavier as every 
moment increased the distance between him 
He thought much 
more of his mother than Hindoo boys do usu- 
ally; and as he pictured her distress when she 
found that he and Harry did not return from 
their walk, his heart bled afresh, and it seemed 
as if he must get away from these cruel people. 
Harry, too, felt crushed» by this new misfor- 
tune, for of late he had looked forward fondly 
to a return to England: Could he have. re- 
mained a little longer at the kind Begum’s, he 
felt sure he would have rejoined his compan- 
ions, for Cawnpore was not far distant... Had 
he been rescued from the Sepoys only to fall a 
victim to heathen superstition? He had read 
of the horrid practices of the Khonds, and 
feared that the same fate awaited him which 
had befallen scores of those who had been 
similarly kidnapped. , 

After a tiresome journey, Harry and Ram- 
sing found themselves in the country of the 
Khonds. As they drew near the village whith- 
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er their captors were conducting them, they | 


were met by a procession of the inhabitants, 
who had come forth to meet them and learn 
the result of the expedition. They seemed 
delighted to find the ‘‘ Panwas” had been so 
successful, and evidently thought they had 
captured quite a prize. Harry had now be- 
come so much of a Hindoo in his appearance, 
that, even to a critical eye, he would easily 
pass for one; and the Khonds of that rude 
village regarded him and Ramsing as very 
fine specimens of Hindoo youths. They con- 
ducted the two new “ Meriahs” — for this is 
the name by which the Khonds designate vic- 
tims for their sacrifices —to the place where 
they were to be kept until the time appointed 
for the next sacrificial ceremonies. Some 
days were to elapse, however, and the feel- 
ings of the young captives in the mean while 
can be imagined. Their hair had been cut 
off, and they were looked upon as consecrated 
to the divinity to whom they were to be sacri- 
ficed. Every ray of hope had died away in 
the hearts of the.two boys as to their ultimate 
escape, and they now tried to encourage and 
strengthen each other to meet their untimely 
doom. 

When the time fixed for the sacrifice had 
arrived, the head priest gravely informed the 
two captives that but ome of them would be 
sacrificed on that occasion, as they desired to 
reserve the other for some sacred rites. that 
were to take place a fortnight later. He then 
cast lots to see which of the two Meriahs 
should be the first victim, and the choice fell 
upon Ramsing. He was immediately sepa- 
rated from Harry, and, having been placed in 
the principal hut of the village, was compelled 
to begin a strict fast. A large concourse of 
the people had meanwhile assembled, who 
spent that day and night in dancing, feasting, 
and drinking, professing to be under the in- 
spiration of their goddess. On the subsequent 
morning Ramsing was washed, arrayed in a 
peculiar kind of garment, and led to the out- 
skirts of the village with loud demonstrations 
of joy. Here a large procession was formed, 
which escorted him to a shady grove called the 
Grove of the Meriahs. A river ran through it, 
called the Meriah Stream, and the whole place 
was considered very sacred. The presiding 
priest now fastened him to a post near the 
river bank, and then anointed him with oil, 
clarified butter, and turmeric. Many from 
among the throng approached and decorated 
him with flowers. All this time the face of 
poor Ramsing wore a look of stony despair, 
and Harry’s heart was filled with bitterest 
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sorrow. He had learned to love the dark- 
browed youth almost like a brother; and, at 
first, simply grateful to him as his deliverer 
from the merciless Sepoys, he had afterwards 
discovered such noble traits in the Hindoo lad 
as won his deepest esteem and affection. 

Ramsing remained fastened to the post 
throughout that day. Next morning the 
priest addressed all the divinities in turn, and 
ended with a prolonged invocation to Yari 
Pennu, the deity to be propitiated. Then 
Ramsing was put to death, and his remains 
burned, and the ashes were scattered over the 
fields and lands. Thus perished poor Ram- 
sing, Harry’s friend, deliverer, and companion 
in captivity, and our hero now sadly awaited 
his own coming death, which every day 
But He who careth even for 
the sparrows cared for the lonely captive boy, 
and a way of deliverance was opened to him 
a second time, of which he eagerly availed 
himself. 

As a consecrated Meriah, and about to be 
offered up to the gods, he was regarded with 
great veneration by the villagers, and enjoyed 
almost entire personal liberty. He resolved 
to turn this freedom to the best account, and 
escape before the time of the sacrifice, if pos- 
sible. It was very rare for a captive, or Me- 
riah, to get away from the Khonds, and none 
of them thought of putting any restraint upon 
Harry. He had seen a number of strolling 
Fakirs come into the village the day before, 
and a wild scheme took possession of his 
mind. These Fakirs were wandering mendi- 
cants, who gain their subsistence by begging, 
and they are often exceedingly fanatical. The 
people show these religious beggars the utmost 
reverence, so that in many instances the Fakirs 
extort a good living out of them. 

Among the Fakirs who had come to the 
Khond village, Harry had noticed one old 
man, whose appearance he greatly fancied. 
His long white beard gave him a venerable 
and majestic air, while the expression of his 
countenance was singularly benevolent. As 
Harry had been pointed out to him by the 
villagers as the next Meriah to be offered up 
in sacrifice, his eyes had moistened, and he 
had gazed on him with evident compassion. 
Harry remembered this, and now determined 
to go to the old Fakir, tell him his eventful 
story, and entreat him to save him from the 
cruelties of the Khonds. It was a daring 
thought; and though he did not feel entirely 
sanguine as to the result, he resolved to make 
the trial at once. O, how he prayed that 
the Fakir might be so moved with pity as to 
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assist him to escape! And his prayer was 
answered; for on hearing the captive’s story, 
and discovering that he was English, — a fact 
which he had not dared to disclose before, — 
the sympathies of the venerable man were at 
“once enlisted in his behalf. He asked Harry 
where he wished to go; and on being told to 
Cawnpore, and from thence to Calcutta, he 
pondered a moment, and then said, — 

“We are a long distance from the place 
where you desire to go, young lad; even with 
your present disguise, the journey is danger- 
ous, and you never could find your way alone. 
lam old, and yet my heart is young and full 
of compassion for you, and I want to save you 
from these bloody people, in whose sacrifices 
of human victims I do not believe. I have 
been intending to go on a pilgrimage to our 
holy city, Benares, and will let you accompany 
me, if you can steal away quietly this night 
from the village. I will guide you to Cawn- 
pore, where you can rejoin your friends.” 

Harry’s gratitude and delight at this offer 
knew no bounds. He grasped the Fakir’s 


hand warmly, and poured out his thanks. 
The kind old man smiled to see the pleasure 
he had givén the poor captive, and told him 
to join him in the outskirts of the village after 
dusk. Harry waited till it was quite dark, and 
then, with a beating heart, he crept stealthily 


through the streets until he reached the place 
appointed by the Fakir. The old man was 
there waiting for him; and cautiously the two 
stole onward through the darkness, till pres- 
ently they came to a secluded hut, built for the 
accommodation of belated travellers, where 
the Fakir said they were to spend the night, 
for it was not safe to continue travelling, on 
account of the wild beasts which were prowl- 
ing around at these hours. 

At the first break of day the Fakir and Harry 
were again on their way, for it was important 
that they should make as rapid progress as 
possible on account of the pursuit which would 
probably take place as soon as the flight of 
the young Meriah was discovered. 

Harry and his venerable companion met 
with many adventures on their perilous way; 
wd were there space, I would like to tell Our 
Boys and Girls some of the thrilling incidents 
that befell them ere they reached Cawnpore. 
They had many narrow escapes from wild 
beasts, and several encounters with the almost 
equally ferocious Sepoys. When, at last, our 
hero and his guide arrived at the “ City of the 
Ganges,” Harry found a strong English force 
there, by whom he was gladly welcomed. He 
was regarded as quite the “lion of the hour,” 
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after he had related the story of his adven- 
tures. He here learned of the relief of Luck- 
now and the death of General Havelock. He 
felt that the army in India had indeed ex- 
perienced a loss by the decease of this noble 
and Christian officer; and he mourned as if 
for a father, for he had received from him 
many a word and act of kindness. Even the 
drummer-boys of his regiments had not been 
too insignificant for Havelock’s notice, and by 
his courtesy and thoughtfulness he had en- 
deared himself to ail under his command. 

It .is not strange that, after undergoing so 
many perils and hardships, Harry was taken 
severely ill. He lay for some days in a very 
critical condition; but owing to the skill and 
attention he received, as well as to his good 
constitution, he recovered. As soon as he was 
able he was sent on with other invalids to Cal- 
cutta, for he was not well enough to remain in 
the army, and had had quite enough of war 
and adventure for the present. He was very 
anxious to return to England, and it seemed 
as if nothing would tempt him away from his 
pleasant home-again. 

He did not forget the old Fakir, without 
whom he could never have escaped the second 
time, but did all he could to express his grati- 
tude for his kindness. Mr. Cleveland subse- 
quently sent the old man a substantial token 
of his regard and grateful appreciation of the 
services he had rendered Harry in his hour of 
sorest need. 

Not much more remains to be said about our 
hero. Soon after his arrival in Calcutta he 
embarked with some friends for England, and 
arrived at his home in safety. It need hardly 
be said that he was most joyfully welcomed by 
the fond parents and relatives, who had been 
almost distracted with anxiety on his account. 
They received him back like one from the 
dead, and again and again did he have to re- 
peat in their interested ears the adventures 
through which he passed during the Great 
Sepoy Mutiny. 

——— 

—— At Cape Comorin the birds that build 
hanging nests, light them up at night very 
brilliantly. They fasten a bit of clay to the 
top of the nest, and then take a firefly and 
stick it on to the clay to illuminate the dwell- 
ing, which consists of two rooms. Sometimes 
they get three or four fireflies, and their blaze 
of light dazzles the eyes of the bats, which 
often kill the young of these birds. 


—— Teracu children to love Nature. The 


love of the Creator will naturally follow. 
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SPEEOH OF MR. JOAB WHITTLE 


In Squawkboro’ Town-meeting, on the Subject 
of Building a School-house. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


M®* MODERATOR: I want to say a word 
about this ’ere new school-’us’. Most 
everybody has had their say, and now I'd like 
to hev’ mine. I can’t set, as I hev’ sot for 
the last tew hours, and see the people’s money 
flung away on a new school-’us’ without sayin’ 
a word agin it. 

If I understan’ the matter right, it is pro- 
posed to spend tew thousand dollars. And 
what fur, Mr. Moderator? To set up a high 
school-’us’, and teach the boys and gals of 
Squawkboro’ a lot o’ highfalutin stuff that will 
only make ’em imperdent and sassy! When 
I went to school and got my larnin’, all I 
studied was the three R’s — readin’, ’ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic ; and that is plenty enough for 
any boy to larn, and too much for a gal. It 
is easy enough for men to get up in town- 
meetin’ and vote away few thousand dollars at 
a lick; but how long would it take them to 
arn that money themselves? In my opinion, 
Mr. Moderator, there is too much money 
locked up in public buildings already. Look 
at the meetin’-’uses in Squawkboro’! Four, 
and any one on ’em is big enough to hold all 
the people that goes to the hullon’em. How 
can a town ever get ahead that has so much 
capital locked up in meetin’-’uses? And every 
one on ’em callin’ the othernames! Suppose 
this vote passes, where are ye agoin’ to put 
your new school-’us’? There'll be a puzzler 
for ye! I ’spose Squire Snukes will try his 
pootiest to have it built on his five-acre lot; 
and somehow the people of this town think 
they must dew jist what the squire tells ’em, 
because he was sent to Gineral Court one 
term. But I-can tell you, Mr. Moderator, that 
if the school-’us’ is put on that lot, it will be 
playin’ a mean thing on the children that live 
over by Skinner’s Pond, and them that live up 
by Silas Doozenberry’s. They can’t come to 
school only when the sun shines. And I don’t 
want the thing built anywheres near my place. 
I know what ’tis to live near the school-’us’. I 
don’t want my apples and peaches hooked, or 
my fences hacked up by boys, to say nothin’ 
about the winders broken by base balls and 
sich. . 


Mr. Moderator, we’ve got along all these | sold for about fifteen dollars an ounce. 





years without this school-’us’; why can’t we 
get along fifty years more? Why agitate this 
peaceful town of Squawkboro’ from one eend 
to t’other about eddicatin’ a parcel of boys and 
gals that know a sight more than their pay- 
rents do already? 

Tew thousand dollars! My gracious, Mr. 
Moderator! Jest think of tew thousand dol- 
lars all to wonst! Jest think of the town debt 
now, and then picter to yourselves what it 
will be with tew thousand more piled onto it. 
Look forrard a hundred and fifty years, and 
see our children’s children a groanin’ under 
the taxes this ’ere school-’us’ will’ bring upon 
‘em. Why, sir, I got our minister to figger 
up what tew thousand dollars would be if 
divided ekally among the inhabitants of 
Squawkboro’, and it come to three and nine- 
pence apiece! Yes, Mr. Moderator, three and 
ninepence apiece! 

Why, sir, it is only a year since the town 
went to the expense of two hundred and fifty 
dollars to build a hearse-house, and not a livin’ 
person in Squawkboro’ needed it. But there 
it is built, and stands there unopened week 
after week, hardly any use for it. As I said 
before, I can’t set still and see the hard-arned 
money of the people flung away on hearse- 
houses and school-houses without gittin’ up 
and utterin’ my voice agin it. 

Mr. Moderator, I shall vote agin this ap- 
propriation, and I hope every liberal-minded, 
whole-souled man will do the same. 





— Durinc the English Commonwealth, 
the Puritans attempted to put down what they 
believed to be superstitious festivals, and 
among these was that of Christmas Day. 
The Long Parliament gave orders, in 1644, 
that the 25th of December should be strictly 
observed as a fast. But the English long ago 
returned to their Christmas pies. Very gener- 
ous pies, too, they are, if we are to judge from 
one sent to a London baronet a hundred years 
ago. The contents of this pie were two bush- 
els of flous, twenty pounds of butter, four 
geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild 


_ducks, two woodcocks, six snipes, four par- 


tridges, two neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven 
blackbirds, and six pigeons. It was nearly 
nine feet in circumference at the bottom, and 
was neatly fitted with a case on four wheels. 


Some eighty years ago, when ladies 
wore monstrous head-dresses of false curls, 
human hair, delicately long and light of hue, 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
Rule IV.— Continued. 


E will further illustrate this rule. Sup- 


pose there is a man on the third base 
when two hands are out, and he runs in when 
the striker is running for his first base on a 
fair hit ball; if the batsman is put out before 
reaching the first base, the run does zo?¢ count; 
but if not, it does. In the case, too, of three 
men on the bases when two hands are out, if 
the batsman hits a ball to the outer field on 
which he sends in the three men, and makes 
his third base, and is put out before getting 
home, all those three runs count. This rule 
last year was so indefinitely worded that two 
constructions could be placed upon it. 
Rule V. The Game. 

Nine innings make a game. In tie scores in 
the ninth innings, more innings have to be 
played, unless both parties agree to a draw. 
No game unless five full innings are played. 
The third hand out closes an inning. Nine 
players make a full field, and none but mem- 
bers of one club — college clubs excepted — 
can take part in a game; and if they have 
been members of another club within sixty 
days, or played’in a match, they cannot play. 
This applies only to association clubs. Ac- 
cording to this rule, no player can take part in 
amatch game now, unless he has ceased to be 
a member of any other club than the club he 
plays with, — except he happens to belong to 
a college nine or club, or unless he has not 
played in any match game as a member of any 
other club than the one he plays with for sixty 
days prior to the time he plays in the club he 
belongs to. Junior clubs are not included, as 
they were before. Captains place the players 
and toss for innings. Any nine failing to ap- 
pear at the appointed time for a match, forfeit 
a ball, unless absent from the death of a mem- 
ber, and they have not had time to give notice. 
No player can have a substitute from outside 
of the nine after the third innings of a game. 
No game can be commenced or continued in 
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the rain, and none postponed except by mutual 
consent. The best two out of three decides a 
series of games, and all series close with the’ 
year. All players paid in any way for playing 
ball are Drofessionals, and all others are ama- 
teurs. 

Rule VI. Miscellaneous. 

No player can be put out on a ball stopped 
in any way by outsiders until the pitcher has 
held it in his position. A player preventing a 
fielder from catching a ball is out. A fair baH 
is one hit in front of the base lines; a foul ball 
is one hit back of the lines. Special ground 
rules hold good if the umpire is told of them 
before “‘ play” is called. 

The following is also added to section four: 
“Tf the ball be dropped from the hands of a 
player, it shall be considered a muffed ball.” 
This defines a miscatch. Scorers cannot now 
charge a muff to a fielder for merely touching 
a fly ball and then failing to hold it, as it is 
not a muffed ball unless it drops from his hand. 


Rule VII. The Umpire’s Duties. 

The umpire is required to enforce every writ- 
ten rule of the game, and specially to see that 
the ball has its required size and weight, and 
the maker’s name stamped on it. He is the 
sole judge of the play, and settles all disputes. 
He must call balls and balks unasked. He 
records the name of the winning club in the 
score books, and must see that each club has a 
scorer. He is chosen by the two captains of 
the contesting nines, and determines when play 
is.to close. When any untoward circumstance 
stops play in a match before the nine innings 
are completed, he must decide the game by the 
result of the last even innings played, unless 
one party have completed their ninth inning, 
and the other have exceeded their opponents’ 
score in their incompleted inning, in which 
case the most runs win. When “play” is called 
by the umpire, the game must go on. When 
he “‘calls,” it must end. When he calls “time,” 
the game must be suspended. No umpire can 
bet on a game, or either players or scorer. 
If the latter do, their club becomes liable to 
suspension. No game, however, can be for- 
feited or club suspended by the failure of an 
umpire to perform his duty. Mutual consent 
is required to change umpire or scorer. No 
decisions can be reversed on the testimony of 
players. Any violation of the rules of the 
game renders the club guilty of the act liable to 
suspension for a year for the first offence, and 
to expulsion for the second. Noclubcan playa 
match with a suspended or expelled club with- 
out becoming liable to immediate expulsion. 
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ANSWERS. 

204. (Tea) (he) (over cue rye us) (R) knot 
over y’s — The over-curious are not over-wise. 
205. Ogee — log, dog, clog, frog, log, jog, bog. 
206. Silence is consent. 207. Dandelion. 208. 
Brandywine. 209. B-ramble. 210. Iron-ton. 
211. Balance.. 212. Amoskeag. 213.1. Ajax. 
2. Nile. 3. Automedon. 4. Borneo. 5. Asp. 
6. Search. 7. Io. 8. Sarpedon — ANABAsIS, 
XENOPHON. 214. Alameda. 215. Thebes. 216. 
Lyons. 217. Brussels. 218. Teheran. 219. 
Idaho. 220. Damascus. 221. Venice. 222. 
Styria. 223. Ma-stiff. 


224. REBUs. 











Go QAMNEN 


Sans-TETEs. 

225. Take two letters from a prince, and 
leave a celebrated American artist. 226. From 
a rich man, and leave a boy’s nickname. 227. 
From a part of the body, and leave one of the 
cardinal points. 228. From a sofa, and leave 
the front of an army. A. L. S. 


ENIGMA. 

229. It is composed of 14 letters. The 11, 13, 
12 is an animal. The 1, §, 2, 4, 3, is a color. 
The 9, 10, 14 is a fowl. The 8, 6, 7 is part of 
a girls name. The whole is the name of a 
celebrated general. Bic SUNFLOWER. 





BLANKS. 

The blanks are to be filled with the Italic 
word transposed : — 

230. The dame was drinking —— whilst | 
—— the bread. 231. As he was thinking of 
the high rates on everything, he started into 
—, which caused the boy to at him 
through the . 232. Leak, I did — that 
—old man. 233. All the male persons sat 
down to the —— except one —— man. 

‘TEMPEsT. 


234- GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


4-236 
38657 


unem TAOS 


CHARADE. 

235- My first is talked of in Europe, and 
often causes serious trouble; my second is 
what most of our stump-speakers do at the 
present time; my whole, in the possession of 
a policeman, is an emblem of authority. 

SYLVAN Grove. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

236. The plural of what city in Wisconsin 
names a sort of cloth? 237. What county can 
be seen in a gymnasium? 238. Why is Mas- 
sachusetts like the statue of Washington in the 
city of Washington? 239. Why-is Michigan 
like a country residence? Hautsoy. 
F 

Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

240. My first is in stem, but not in flower; 

My second is in arch, but not in bower; 

My third is in milk, but not én water; 

My fourth is in maid, but not in daughter; 

My fifth is in cow, but not in calf; 

My sixth is in drink, but not in quaff; 

My whole is the name of a fish. DIcK. 


241. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-Pieps. 

242. Curtail a bird, and leave a great man 
243. A number, and leave a fortification. 24+ 
A ringlet, and leave a kind of dog. 245: A 
toy, and leave a small cat. 246. A lord, and 
leave a den. DELTA SIGMA. 
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ILLY B., of Kittanning, should cultivate 

the sublime virtue of patience. — F. E. 
Wells, your puzzles have already appeared in 
our pages. — Sylvan Grove contributes conun- 
drums: ‘“‘ Why is Our Boys AND Girts like a 
royal household? Because it contains many 
elaborate pages. What word, by changing the 
position of a letter, takes an opposite mean- 
ing? Vote, veto.” 

Stanley R. K. furnishes the “little dark e” 
this week, and says if we print it, perhaps he 
willsend more. Thank you, Master Stanley; 
we don’t intend to print it, though we have 
had about five hundred invitations. — T. G. J., 
William Everett, Esq., has written a base ball 
story called ‘“‘ Changing Base.” See advertising 
columns. There is no such squadron. — We 
wish Parry Gorrick a hearty God-speed in his 
ambitious efforts. One cannot aim too high; 
but first strive to be good, then great. — Skiff, 
we see no way to get such an appointment, 
unless you have friends in power. Don’t wait 
for it. Choose some manly calling, open to 
all, and push ahead. 

Monsieur, the story is extremely funny, but 
some of our readers might object to it. We 
will whisper in your ear about that voyage, 
when we see you. — Humorist, see answer to 
Clubber, in last number. — Billy Bunn says, 
perhaps Licorice John is of the same opin- 
ion as the old woman, who, when admon- 
ished to heap coals of fire on her husband’s 
head, replied, ‘I’ve tried bilin’ water, and 
that didn’t do any good, and I dop't believe 
coals would.” 

Poet boils over in an. indignant ‘ pome,” 
beginning, — 


“Really, Mr. Optic, I don’t think it is right 
To give our head work to Hannah the fire to 
light, 
' Just because those who send it are not quite 
as great 
As Ned Sketchley, and Hautboy, and Em- 
pire State,” &c. 


The fault is not in the sender, but in the puz- 
ales, friend Poet. 





O. O., Jr., of Bergen City, saw a reply to 
O. O., Jr., in No. 109, about a post-office order 
and a rebus, and thus remarks, ‘“‘I do not ob- 
ject to any one’s sending post-office orders, for 
I would like it all the better if a few parties 
would send you a thousand apiece, for I know 
they would get their money’s worth; but I do 
object to any body’s st——, I mean borrow- 
ing, my name.” We don’t approve of the cor- 
respondence you mention. — Hoky Poky, we 
haven’t the least objection to such publica- 
tions. We perused the one you name with 
much pleasure. 

Paul Parker, we sympathize with you in 
your affliction of a broken arm. See the third 
page of cover for information upon premiums, 
&c. — Skiff’s contribution would be accept- 
able, if the sentences that contain the con- 
cealed words were more simple. Here is his 
conundrum: ‘ What correspondent have we, 
the first half of whose name describes his char- 
acter? Green Heron.” No offence intended to 
our worthy friend Heron. What address? — 
Quiz, Box 389, Westboro’, Mass., wishes to see 
specimens of boys’ papers. 

Fox is ahead of Monsieur, and is half wild 
about it too, having shaken hands with the 
president elect. Parepa, Du Chaillu, are pro- 
nounced Pa-ra’-pa, Du Chay-u. — Eureka’s 
“Bow Wow” is very entertaining. Sorry 
there is not room to print it. — Answers are 
given by Seal Oleum, Paul Pry, Ragg Bagg, 
and Crow. — Many thanks to See W. Em, 
Humorist, Seal Oleum, Somerset, Johnny Bull, 
Paul Pry, Harry Percy, Sylvan Grove, E. M. 
Jepson, Razor Blade, and others, for letters of 
appreciation and good-will. 

ACCEPTED. — Monsieur, Maurice, Shuffles, 
Galba, Locomotive, Harry Percy, Skiff, Billy 
Bunn, Poet, Paul Parker, Carry, Mononga- 
hela, Inventor Tip, Stump, T. Freddie T., 
Fox, Y. O. Kohama, Willie Wall. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Oliver Twist, 
153 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Norma La 
Nuit, Box 1008, Bridgeport, Ct.; Billy Big, 
Box 234, Kittanning, Pa.; Tough Tom, Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; James Woodruff (on stamps), 
Box 2027, Quincy, Ill.; J. F. Osgood, Box 50, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Sam Sly, No. 4 Philadelphia 
Row, Washington, D. C.; Billy Bunn, Box 
325, Great Falls, N. H.; Leroy M. Dyer (with 
printers), Box 146, Fair Haven, Vt.; Agate 
(on coins), care Herald, Cleveland, O.; Clip- 
per, Box 903, Pittsfield, Mass.; Henry Stowe, 
Box 4731, New York City. 

Charles Quencer, Jr., what state? Oceanus, 
Jack Stone, R. G. G., and Delta Sigma forgot 
to send true names. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








MODERN SPAIN. 


HE old Gothic monarchy of Spain seemed 

to be continued in the kingdom of the 
Asturias founded by Pelayo. But as the 
Christians began to recover the lost territory 
from the Arabs, these conquests, instead of 
being annexed to the Asturian kingdom, were 
formed into a number of small, independent 
states. By the middle of the fifteenth century 
the number of these states had been reduced 
to five: Navarre, Aragon, Castile, Granada, 
and Portugal. Portugal does not come within 
our scope. This kingdom, although it was 
under the sceptre of the Spanish monarchs 
from 1580 to 1640, has a history of its own 
quite distinct from that of Spain. Castile and 
Aragon became united under Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic (1479). The kingdom 


of Granada was added to the dominions of 
these sovereigns in 1492, and Navarre was an- 
nexed by Ferdinand (1412) after the death of 


Isabella. 

The grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the celebrated Charles V., — Charies- V. as 
emperor of Germany, Charles I. as king of 
Spain, — ascended the throne, on the death of 
Ferdinand, in 1516. The reigns of Charles 
V., and Philip II., Charles’s son and suc- 
cessor, formed the most splendid period in 
the history of modern Spain (1516-1588). 
Their dominions were the most extensive 
ruled by any monarch in Europe, their 
armies were the best of that time, and their 
treasuries were supplied from the exhaustless 
mines in the New World. After the death of 
Philip II., the monarchy declined rapidly; 
so rapidly, indeed, that a century later, when 
Charles II. died (1700), it was without money, 
without credit, and without troops. Charles II., 
as he left no child to succeed him, signed an 
instrument, before his death, declaring Philip, 
duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. of 
France, his successor. This was Philip V., 
the first of the Spanish branch of the Bourbon 
family, a family to which belongs Isabella II., 
so lately on the Spanish throne. 

This arrangement, by which France and 
Spain were placed under the rule of one fam- 
ily, led to the war known as that of the Span- 
ish Succession, which lasted until 1713. It was 





during this war that the Duke of Marlborough 
won his celebrated victories at Blenheim, Oy. 
denarde, Ramillies, and Malplaquet. Under 
Philip V. and his successors the prosperity of 
the kingdom began to revive, and this pros. 
perity continued up to the time of the French 
revolution (1789). 

In 1808 Charles IV. — he had reigned since 
1788 — abdicated in favor of his son, who took 
the title of Ferdinand VII. A few.days later 
Charles protested against his own act, and 
appealed to the Emperor Napoleon. The 
emperor managed to gain possession of both 
father and son, and then placed the crown of 
Spain on the head of his brother Joseph, 
Soon all Spain was in open insurrection. An 
alliance was formed with England, and thus 
began the Peninsular War, in which the Duke 
of Wellington prepared the way for the de- 
struction of Napoleon’s power. 

Ferdinand VII.— restored in 1814 —left a 
will at his death, in 1833, in which he ap- 
pointed his daughter Isabella, then only three 
years of age, heir to the crown. The object 
of this will was to defeat the plans of the Car- 
lists, who had already made several attempts 
to place Ferdinand’s brother Don Carlos on 
the throne. What we have to say of the un- 
quiet reign of Isabella II. will be included in 
an account of the revolution just accomplished, 


OUR BEAR. 


E intended to write one of our most 

elaborate articles on ‘“‘Our Bear;” but 
now our sorrows are more’ than we can bear. 
Bruin insisted on brewing trouble, and, asa 
sad warning to all who do likewise, he had 
to bear the penalty alone. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard magnanimously purchased the bear- 
house on the Common, and presented it to 
us. Bruin was consigned to it; and while our 
Aleck — one of the heroes of the yacht excur- 
sion — was bearing him to his future home, 
the beast bit him and the driver of the wagon, 
and madé a “general row.” On his arrival at 
Harrison Square he became furious, and finally 
broke his chain. Aleck closed with him, and 
a sharp struggle ensued. We could not bear 
this, as the streets were full of children going 
home from school. We gave Aleck a hatchet 
and the order to kill him. He executed the 
savage mandate, and poor Bruin is no more 
in the flesh, though he is in the bone, at the 
hall of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
We shall bear him in kindly remembrance for 
the sake of Our Boys and Girls in Bangor, who 
sent him to us. , 








